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Ammo-Phos-Ko Makes 
Potatoes Pay Better 


—And after all, it is return on the investment—profit—that the business farmer is 
looking for. This he gets through using Ammo-Phos-Ko, the complete, compact 
fertilizer made by adding potash to Ammo-Phos. 


To meet every agricultural need where a complete fertilizer is indicated, we now 
make Ammo-Phos-Ko in four analyses. Here they are, and we feel mighty certain 
that No. 2A will look especially good to the practical potato grower: 


Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 1 Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 2A Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 3 Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 4 
(Plant-Food Ratio 1-2-1) (Plant-Food Ratio 1-2-2) (Plant-Food Ratio 1-3-1) (Plant-Food Ratio 3-4-3) 


Nitro- Phosphoric Potash Nitro- Phosphoric Potash Nitro- Phosphoric Potash Nitro- Phosphoric Potash 
gen Acid gen Acid gen Acid gen Acid 
12% 24% 2% 9% 18% 89% 0% 30% 10% 12% 16% 12%, 


Note that the plant-food ratio of Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 2A is the same as that of 48-8 
—which is an old favorite with potato growers. But note also that there is more than 
twice the plant-food in a ton of Ammo-Phos-Ko No. 2A than there is ina ton of 
a 48-8 mixture, That means only half the amount of fertilizer to haul, handle, and 
distribute. Besides, the plant foods in all of the Ammo-Phos-Ko analyses are of 
unusual agricultural effectiveness; are well retained by the soil; and sustain as well 
as stimulate plants through periods of growth and fruiting. 


American Cyanamid Company 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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R. I. Agricultural Experiment Station, Kingston, R. I. 


INTRODUCTION 


With the present high cost of living the housewife welcomes 
advice on more intelligent buying Such information on the pur- 
chasing of food is especially valuable because food expenditures 
make up such a large item of the family budget. Since house- 
wives use potatoes so generally, more data concerning the 
factors affecting culinary qualities of potatoes should be of 
value. 


The qualities desired in potatoes are largely determined by 
the method of preparation and individual taste. For baking 
and boiling a mealy potato is preferable. On the other hand 
such a potato is not considered desirable for frying because an 
excess of fat is absorbed. Two French workers, Coudon and 
Bussard? state that a potato which holds its shape and is yel- 
low and soggy, is most desirable. Analysis shows that French 
varieties are low in starch but high in water and nitrogen. 


‘Published by permission of the Director of the R. I. Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Contribution No. 398. 

*Coudon, H., and Bussard, L. Recherches sur la pomme de terre alimentaire, 
Amn. Sci. Agron. 3: 250-291. 1897. 
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However, in the United States a soggy potato is not preferred. 
Mealiness is considered more desirable. Workers in this field 
do not agree as to the cause of mealiness. Goldthwaite® states 
that the higher the percentage of starch, the mealier the potato, 
On the other hand, Butler, Morrison, and Boll‘ do not consider 
the amount of starch an indication of mealiness, but consider 
a high water content detrimental to mealiness. These same 
workers state that the conditions of storage affect mealinegs, 
For this reason they recommend a dry atmosphere with a temp- 
erature from 8 to 10° C. Under these conditions the sugar forma- 
tion is negligible if not completely inhibited. Although these 
men find no correlation between mealiness and sugar content, 
they consider sweetness harmful to flavor. Headden*, while 
working on the effects of soil nitrates on potatoes, concludes that 
a high percentage of nitrogen is detrimental to mealiness, good 
flavor, and color. 


Variation of opinion exists on the relation of cellular structure 
to mealiness. East® states that the paucity of starch in the in- 
ternal medullary layers causes the cells to be only partially 
filled with cooked starch and the cell walls are seldom ruptured. 
On the other hand in the cortical layer starch is so abundant 
that as it swells on cooking, the ceils become completely filled 
and often rupture. This worker considers the rupturing of the 
cells with the subsequent disintegration of starch as the cause 
for mealiness of the tuber. Butler and his collaborators do not 
accept this explanation, but state that cellular separation causes 
mealiness. At present data are insufficient to draw a definite 
conclusion on the cause of mealiness. 


In this investigation, experiments were carried on to determine 
the effects of varying amounts of potash and different kinds of 
potash fertilizers on the mealiness of potatoes. The potatoes 
were obtained from plats included in fertilizer experiments con- 
ducted by the Agronomy Department of the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Cooking experiments have been carried on for four years. 
The first year Rural Russet potatoes were tested, but during the 
other three years the Green Mountain variety was used. Table 


*Goldthwaite, N. E. Potatoes from the housekeeper’s standpoint. Colo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 297, 1-9. 1925. 

‘Butler, O., Morrison, F. B., and Boll, F. E. Studies on the factors affect- 
ing the culinary qualities of potatoes. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 5: 1-33. 1913. 

‘Headden, Wm. P. Effects of nitrates on the composition of the potato. 
Colo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 325: 19-21. 1927. 

‘East, E. M. A study of the factors influencing the improvement of the 
potato. Ill. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 127, 419-436. 1908. 
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1 details the quantities and kinds of potash applied to the plats 
on which the potatoes tested in this experiments were grown. 


Samples of potatoes from each plat were labelled with letters. 
The letters were frequently interchanged on the various samples 
to prevent any bias on the part of the judges. 


TABLE 1. Carriers and quantities of potash per acre ap- 
plied to plats from which the selection of potatoes for these 
experiments was made. 


uatitl 

Year Potash Carrier of K.O 

Pounds 
115 | 1926 and 1927 Muriate of potash 50 
116 | No potash for 17 years = 
117 _ | Sulphate of potash 50 
118 | Sulphate of potash 150 
1928 Sulphate of potash 50 
| Sulphate of potash 150 
438 | 1929 Sulphate of potash 80 
41 | Sulphate of potash 160 


In these experiments potatoes were boiled, mashed, baked, 
and made into Saratoga chips. One pound of potatoes was used 
for boiling and mashing. For cooking these potatoes, two-quart 
aluminum saucepans of similar shape and size were used. The 
potatoes were pared and soaked for 15 minutes in cold water. 
After the cold water was drained off, the potatoes were cut into 
cubes approximately equal in size and poured into a quart of 
boiling water to which one-half teaspoon of salt was added. 
The potatoes were boiled for 20 minutes and tested with a fork 
for tenderness. The water was drained off and one portion was 
reserved for the boiled potato test and the other used for mash- 
ing. One-fourth teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of butter, 
and two tablespoons of milk were added to one cup of mashed 
potatoes. These potatoes were then beaten 75 strokes with a 
four-tined fork. 


Potatoes weighing from 150 to 170 grams were washed and 
baked at temperatures varying between 176 and 204° c. The 
potato was considered cooked if soft when pressed between the 
fingers. It was then pierced with a fork to permit the steam to 
escape. 


The Saratoga chips were prepared before the other potatoes 
so that when the others were cooked, the potatoes could be 
judged immediately for mealiness. In the preparation of the 
chips one pound of potatoes was washed and pealed. The 
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potatoes were then sliced with a hand slicer and soaked for 
one hour in ccld water. The water was then poured off and 
the potatoes were dried for a half hour between paper towl- 
ing. Crisco, the fat used, was heated to 218° C. for frying 
the chips. One hundred and fifty grams of potatoes were 
weighed to fry at one time and cooked until golden brown, 
The chips had to be stirred occasionally to prevent them from 
sticking together, and thus cooking unevenly. 


The potatoes were judged for mealiness by appearance, 
breaking with a fork, and feeling when in the mouth. Ac- 
cording to these criteria the judges were asked to indicate 
their first and second choice for the mealiness of the various 
samples. The members of the experiment station staff acted 
as judges so the personnel remained relatively constant 
throughout the entire experiment. 


TABLE 2. Total yearly number of placings for mealiness for 
each method of preparation according to the method of 
fertilization. 


laci 
of Fertil, | 1926 1927 1928) 1929 
K,O ist | 2nd | ist |2nd |ist |2nd | 1st | 2nd 
Boiled High 37 15 26 10 55 43 90 27 
Low 15 37 10 26 43 55 27 90 
Mashed | High 29 12 27 15 46 41 61 52 
Low 12 29 15 27 41 46 52 61 
Baked High 20 7 27 14 56 41 65 49 
Low 7 20 14 27 41 56 49 65 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


During the four years while the experiment was being con- 
ducted, potatoes were not grown on plats fertilized with identi- 
cally the same quantities and carriers of potash. However, 
the potatoes were always grown on soils fertilized with a 
small and a large quantity of potash. In this way the effect 
of a lower and a higher level of potash upon the mealiness 
of the potato could be tested. Table 2 gives the number of 
placings for boiled, mashed, and baked potatoes grown with 
two levels of potash for each year. 


An inspection of Table 2 shows that there was a decided 
preference for the potatoes grown with the larger amount 
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of potash in the fertilizer. The coefficient of associa- 
ad—be 

ad+be ’ 
sis of the results obtained. By this formula a figure is ob- 
tained indicating the approximate correlation between the 
amount of potash used in the fertilizer and the mealiness of the 


tion, q was used for making a mathematical analv- 


potatoes produced. The formula Er — 0.6745 se was used 


to get an approximate probable error for the coefficient of as- 
sociation. The coefficients of association with their probable 
errors for the three methods of preparation for each year 
and for the entire experiment are given in Tables 3 and 4. 


TABLE 3. The correlation for each year between the larger quantity 
of potash applied and the mealiness of boiled, mashed, and baked 
Potatoes. 


Method of | Coefficient of Association 
Prepara- | 
tion | 1926 1927 1928 | 1929 
Boiled 0.718+0.045 | 0.742+0.050 | 0.241+0.064 | 0.835+0.019 
Mashed 0.708+0.053 | 0.528+0.075 | 0.115+0.071 | 0.158+0.062 
Baked 0.782+0.050 | 0.576+0.070 | 0.302+-0.062 | 0.275+0.058 


In order that a correlation coefficient may be considered 
significant, it must be at least three times its probable error. 
By reference to Table 3 it may be seen that the majority of 
the coefficients are of this magnitude. However, for the mashed 
potatoes from the 1928 and 1929 crops, the differences between 
the low and high levels of potash is not sufficient to draw any 
final conclusion. This lack of difference between the two types 
of fertilization may be influenced by several factors. Firstly, 
since mashed potatoes have other ingredients added and air 
incorporated, the texture may be altered thus making dif- 
ferentiation in texture of the two types of potatoes more diffi- 
cult. Likewise the additional ingredients change the flavor, 
thus making taste and texture hard to distinguish. During 
1929, the season was very poor for potatoes. Both lots of pota- 
toes sloughed somewhat, but the ones fertilized with a large 
amount of potash noticeably showed this characteristic. Like- 
wise, these same potatoes contained much water. This large 
amount of water definitely changed the appearance of the 
finished product which naturally affected the judgment of 
mealiness by eye. Frequently some of the judges woyld make 
the statement that by looking at the mashed potatoes one could 
tell the mealier sample. In this way they may have been 
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somewhat biased in their judgments before testing the product 
for mealiness. Likewise with the additional water it is diffi- 
cult to determine the texture. However, with the boiled and 
baked potatoes there is no question of the desirable effect of 
the liberal quantity of potash on mealiness. The coefficients 
of association for each year are more than three times their 
probable errors. For this reason the conclusion that a liberal 
supply of potash in the fertilizer is advantageous in producing 
mealiness in potatoes seems justified. 


TABLE 4. The total placings and the correlations between the 
larger amounts of potash in the fertilizer and mealiness of 
boiled, mashed, and baked potatoes. 


Method of | Placing Coefficients 

preparation | High K.o | Low K.O | of association 
Boiled 208 95 0.655 + 0.022 
Mashed 163 120 0.297 + 0.036 
Baked | 168 | 111 0.392-+0.034 


Table 4 gives a summation of the yearly placing for each 
method of preparation with their coefficient. Data in this table 
demonstrate that not only are the coefficients for high potash 
positive but also the probable errors indicate that the coeffi- 
cients are significant. The results here obtained substantiate 
the conclusion that a soil fertilized with a large quantity of 
potash produces a mealier potato. Even in the case of the 
mashed potatoes if the results for the entire experiment are 
summed up, the same favorable effect of potash is obtained. 


With the Saratoga chips a different set of results is obtained. 
After the failure in 1926 to obtain any significant differences 
with the various types of fertilizer, this phase of the experi- 
ment was discontinued the second year. However a brief ex- 
periment was carried on in 1927 with potatoes showing by 
analysis the greatest range in starch and nitrogen content 
and those showing the least variation in these two constituents. 
Data were insufficient to draw any definite conclusion although 
no outstanding differences were found. During 1928 and 1929 
the chips were again tested from plats fertilized with a liberal 
and a small amount of potassium sulphate. The results of 
these yearly tests as well as a summation of the two years are 
given in Table 5. Table 5 shows that the resulting coefficients are 
negative for a high amount of potash in the fertilizer. Although 
the coefficients in 1928 and for the two years together are 
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slightly more than three times the probable error, they are 
too small to possess significance of value. In preparing the 
Saratoga chips the long soaking removes much of the starch. 
Whether this procedure has any effect on mealiness in chips 


could not be ascertained. However, it seems right to conclude 
that the level of potash incorporated into the fertilizer has 


little or no effect on the quality of the resulting chips. 


By reference to Table 1, it will be found that in 1926 and 
1927 potatoes were also tested from plats fertilized with equal 
quantities of potassium oxide applied as muriate of potash 
and as sulphate of potash. It would be interesting to discover 


TABLE 5. Yearly placings and sum of placings for two years 
and the correlations between the larger amounts of potash in 
the fertilizer and the mealiness of Saratoga chips. 


Placings 
Year High K.O Low K,O 
First Second First | Second 
1928 35 44 44 35 -0.225+0.072 
51 58 58 51 -0.128+0.064 
Total for 2 years 86 102 102 86 -0.169+0.048 


if muriate as a carrier of potash possesses any advantage over 
sulphate in producing a mealy potato. The results of the 
tests for the two years were added together. The formula for 
the coefficient of association was applied to ascertain if any 
such advantage exists. The results are detailed in Table 6. 


Since the data for this phase of the experiment are limited, 
one cannot rely greatly on the results. In the case of the 
boiled and mashed potatoes the coefficients are positive for 
muriate of potash, thus giving muriate of potash a slight 
advantage over sulphate of potash. However, in the case of 
the baked tubers the scores are equal. Since the muriate of 
potash produced results so nearly identical with sulphate of 
potash, the two forms of potash may be considered to be of 
equal value in producing mealiness in potatoes. 


In order to determine if any relationship existed between 
mealiness and the chemical composition of the potato, analyses 
were made by Dr. G. V. C. Houghland of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Table 7 gives the results. 
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The data in Table 7 indicates that potatoes grown in 1928 
and 1929 with a liberal supply of potash contained less starch 
and nitrogen than those fertilized with less potash. In this 
investigation potatoes raised on plats fertilized with a liberal 
amount of potash scored high in mealiness. This condition 
does not substantiate the theory of Goldthwaite that high starch 
content means mealier potatoes. However, in 1927 the amount 
of starch and the placings for mealiness agree with this theory. 
Since a positive relation between the amount of starch and 
mealiness was found to occur only in one-third of the experi- 


TABLE 6. Placings and the correlations between the mealiness 
of potatoes grown with fertilizers containing equal quantities 
of K.O applied as muriate of potash and as sulphate of potash. 


Placings 


Method of Coefficients of 
ist | 2nd Ist | 2nd 
Boiled 55 35 35 | 55 | 0.424+0.058 
Mashed 43 | 22 | 22 | 43 0.585 + 0.055 
Baked 30 | 33 | #33 33 0.000 


TABLE 7. Chemical composition of potatoes* classified accord- 
ing to type of fertilization and year. 


Method of Fertilization | High K,O Low K,O 
Year 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Percentage | 
composition 
Starch 13.3 | 11.6 15.3 12.1 12.3 | 16.7 
Nitrogen 0.44 | 0.36 | 0.47 | 0.55 0.38 | 0.49 
| 


ments, and the difference in starch content from the two plats 
is not especially significant, it would seem right to conclude 
that in this experiment the quantity of starch is not an indi- 
cator of mealiness. Some investigators state that high nitrogen 
content is detrimental to mealiness. Although in this experi- 
ment the less mealy potato contained a higher percentage of 


*Chemical analyses were made by G. V. C. Houghland of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture through arrangements 
made with B. E. Brown of the same Bureau. 
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nitrogen, the difference in the percentage of nitrogen in these 
two sets of potatoes lack sufficient magnitude to be of value. 
Possibly the difference in quantity of either the starch or the 
nitrogen in this series of samples in not great enough to bring 
about any significant effect on the mealiness of the potato. 
However, it is of interest to find that no wide variation in the 
composition of starch and nitrogen of the two samples existed. 


SUMMARY 


In the present investigation a study was made to ascertain 
if the quantity or carrier of potash in the fertilizer would af- 
fect the mealiness of potatoes. The experiment was carried 
on for four years. The potatoes were boiled, mashed, and 
baked and made into Saratoga chips. The members of the ex- 
periment station staff judged the resulting products for meali- 
ness by appearance, breaking with a fork, and feeling in the 
mouth. The following statements seem justified. 


1. It was found that boiled, mashed, or baked potatoes were 
more mealy when fertilized with a high than a low quantity 
of potash. The amount of potash has little, if any, discernible 
effect on the quality of Saratoga chips. 


2. When potatoes were treated with an equal quantity of 
potash in the form of muriate or sulphate the value of these 
two forms seems to be equal in producing a mealy potato. 


3. The percentage of starch in the potato insofar as this 
study shows does not seem to affect mealiness. In 1928 and 
1929 the more mealy potato contained less starch. 


Potato Seedlings for Less Money In Less Time* 


C. L. FITCH, Ames, Iowa 


This paper is offered by the public relations committee of 
the Potato Association of America and of the lowa State 
Vegetable Growers’ Association for the consideration of potato 
breeders, in connection with the recent securing of an annual 
appropriation to the United States Department of Agriculture 
of $20,000 per year additional funds for the breeding of better 
varieties of potatoes. 


For more than forty years, no superior new variety has been 
placed in actual production. During that time, amateurs may 
be said to have achieved no commercial reward for themselves 


*Paper presented at the 16th Annual Meeting of the Potato Association of 
America, Des Moines, Iowa, December 31, 1929. 
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nor to the public for their efforts; and professional potato 
breeders have returned in that time no actual equivalent for 
the tax moneys which they have expended. The situation 
suggests economy and speed. 


There are great needs of improved varieties. Perhaps the 
largest need in the country is for a Rural New Yorker potato 
resistant to leaf roll. Dr. Salaman has made great progress 
in breeding varieties resistant to virus diseases, so that this 
field has been opened up. Dr. Martin in New Jersey has 
developed a resistant strain of a late local variety. There is 
great need of a Green Mountain potato resistant to mosaic, 
and similarly of a Triumph potato resistant to degenterative 
diseases. The greatest need of the cornbelt region, and a 
great need everywhere, is for an Irish Cobbler potato, or a 
potato of like high table quality and productiveness and early 
season, which may have as smooth eyes as the Rural itself. 


These circumstances—more than a generation without any 
effected results, and the great needs standing ready to be met— 
place an obligation upon all of us not alone to use the most 
approved genetics and the utmost energy and expedition, but 
also to consider such cultural and climatic devices as may 
give us a larger number of seedlings for the same amount of 
money, and give us them in a less number of years, that the 
results may be secured in shorter time and for less total ex- 
penditure. These considerations appeal particularly to grow- 
ers and other business men and to the legislators, and are 
brought home very clearly to the public relations committee. 


FOR LESS MONEY 


Among the largest items of expense in connection with po- 
tato seedlings are greenhouses, potting, pots, and transplanting 
of seedlings into the field. With this in mind, your public 
relations committee has thought that perhaps potato seedlings 
could be handled like cabbage plants, grown in flats and set 
out with transplanting machines. Doctor Stuart furnished 
me with some odds and ends of seed for the making of such 
trials, and I grew two flats of these seeds in the greenhouse, 
just as cabbage plants or tomato plants are grown. In the 
far South, it would not take an unduly large hotbed or cold 
frame for the production of a half a million seedlings in this 
way. 


We shipped some of our seedlings by parcel post in very 
warm weather to Mr. H. V. Hethershaw, market gardener of 
Des Moines, and another package was received in good condi- 
tion by the county agent at Northwood, Iowa, 100 miles from 
Ames. A thousand seedlings can be shipped in a market 
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basket, and we believe that in cool weather, they could be 
shipped two or three thousand miles—the limit of need within 
the United States. 


Setting flat grown potato seedlings like cabbage plants with a machine on the farm 
of James Hethershaw, near Des Moines. Two of these plants produced 7% Ibs. each of 
good tubers, and several over 6 pounds each. 


At Mr. Hethershaw’s, we transplanted several hundred 
seedlings, using an ordinary plant setting machine such as is 
used for cabbage or sweet potato plants or for tobacco. The 
season was late, and these were not set out until the 7th of 
May, but in our climate, this was about as early as would be 
safe from frost. 


With the potted seedlings, many roots and more earth are 
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transferred to the new position, although probably not so much 
food as is given by a good seed piece when potatoes are planted 
in the usual way. With a seedling grown in a flat, less roots 
and only a very little food in the stem itself, is transferred to 
the new place, and under such circumstances machine set 
seedlings are slower to establish themselves and need better 
climatic conditions and better soil conditions, if they are to 
succeed. We have the equivalent of late planting. Our trials 
were made on sandy loam soil of high fertility. We probably 
would have succeeded better on mellow cool peat or muck 
soil. It is an axiom of potato growing that a small seed piece 
makes the crop and the plant later, and a large seed piece 
makes the plant and the crop earlier. The small plant may 
be helped by cool soil, high fertility, and by cool climate. 


It also is an axiom of potato production that a late variety 
has a better chance to do well with the small seed piece than 
does an early sort. In the cornbelt, we need to have very large 
seed pieces for our early potatoes in order to push them as 
rapidly as possible to maturity before the heat of mid-summer 
has crippled them. This same principle applies to these potato 
seedlings. 


At the experiment station at Ames, some flat grown seedlings 
were set out on ground which has a heavy clay subsoil and 
which is much too nearly level for the best growth of pota- 
toes. Commercial growers demand enough slope in our region 
so that excess water can drain out of the rows. This surface 
drainage those seedlings did not have, and conditions for such 
seedlings as proved to be early maturing were severe. In our 
trials at Mr. Hethershaw’s, although we had surface drainage, 
it is true that the late seedlings had much the better oppor- 
tunity. It seems likely that if such trials were made in the 
winter in the far South, or during the ordinary growing sea- 
son on mellow soils in the far North, early seedlings would 
do well. 


Evidently if this method should prove adapted under the 
best condition to-all potato seedlings, several times as many 
could be produced for $1.00 of appropriation money, as have 
been secured in the past, and, practically we could eliminate 
numerical chances against success. 


Another heavy expense in the production of potato seedlings 
has been the storage and trial of great numbers of tubers. 
Potato breeders should examine this expense to see whether 
genetics have not now proceeded far enough with them so that 
they can reject all but a most limited selection of the very 
best and most promising hills of seedlings, saving, let us say, 
in a commercial breeding project, not over one per cent. 
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I submit photographs of a transplanting machine at work 
setting out potato seedlings, of bundles of potato seedlings 
being shipped by parcel post, and of four hills—eight plants of 
potato seedlings growing among the shrubbery at my own home. 
I will say of this last picture that Mrs. Fitch helped me take the 
photographs, that we had but a very limited time to get the pic- 
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A Bundle of One Hundred Seedling Potato Plants, which were sent like Cabbage or 
Sweet Potato Plants safely by parcel post. 


ture, and that since she was unwilling to be in the photograph, 
I had to step into it myself in order to give you an idea of how 
luxuriant were these vines. These four hills yielded 15 pounds 
of marketable size potatoes. This yield is at the rate of about 400 
bushels to the acre. They were set by hand with a dibber about 
the 15th of May. 


IN LESS TIME 


It seems to me that the taxpayers who are supporting the 
enlarged potato breeding program will demand substantial 
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results within ten years. It seems to me that the science of 
potato genetics has reached a place where such demand on 
the part of growers, dealers, and consumers is entirely justi- 
fied. They have waited twenty years and more. They should 
not be asked to wait more than ten years longer for varieties 
enough superior to take the place of present varieties in actual] 
carlot production on the American market. If potato seedlings 
can be produced in less years than have been consumed pre- 
viously in their production, that again will increase the chances 
of success within the time limit which the taxpayers through 
their representatives may set. 


Four Hills of flat grown plants set with dibber in the back yard of C. L. Fritch, at 
Ames. These produced at the rate of 400 bushels per acre. Under favorable conditions 
potting apparently may not be necessary. 


For a number of years, breeders of disease resistant cab- 
bage varieties have been growing their stock seed the first 
winter in the greenhouse, thus getting two propagations within 
one year. Greenhouse space for the production to maturity 
of large numbers of potato seedlings would be prohibitive in 
cost. With this in mind, the public relations committee have 
made a very careful canvass with the weather bureaus and 
with experiment stations, chambers of commerce, railroads, 
and other agencies to discover if there be a place in the far 
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South where potato seedlings could be grown with safety in 
the winter time. 


At San Diego, California, down close to the sea, there is 
frost damage only about once in seventeen years. Records 
have been kept for more than three such periods, and this fact 
is well proven. However, the ocean currents off of San Diego 
are cold and the winter temperatures run at about 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At 55 degrees the growth is impracticably slow. 


In the lower Rio Grande Valley on the Texas-Mexico border, 
in the vicinity of Brownville, growing temperatures are much 
higher, but the risk of frost is prohibitive. It is only a little 
less on the west coast of Florida. 


On the east coast of Florida from Miami south are the best 
conditions for the winter production of seedlings. The only 
frost free place in the United States is Key West. The records 
have been kept there for more than 60 years and there has 
been no frost. On the main land nearby from Homestead to 
Miami, the frost risk is about one year in ten. 


The temperature from October to April runs at about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, which is optimum for potatoes; the breezes 
are light without hurricane risk during these months and are 
from the east across the Gulf Stream; the percentage of sun- 
shine is large. The only adverse condition other than the slight 
frost risk is some risk of drouth, unless subsoils be good. 


However, there appears to be no good soil on the southern 
keys of Florida, much of their surface being bare rock, and 
since this is the only frost free locality available, it is clear 
that the Florida East Coast south of Miami is the best place 
for the winter production of potato seedlings in the United 
States. In the vicinity of Homestead, some 2000 acres of com- 
mercial potatoes will be grown this winter. There is, however, 
this 10 per cent of risk. 


A very careful inquiry among experiment stations and from 
makers of overhead sprinkling irrigation, tells us that 
sprinkling irrigation affords adequate protection from any 
frost ever occurring in this region. It seems to me that 
thorough trials should be made of the outdoor production of 
seedlings in this neighborhood. 


CONCLUSION 


If potato seedlings can be grown in flats, in greenhouses, 
or in cold frames or hotbeds, in the far South, and can be 
set with ordinary plant setting machines; if high fertility, 
mellow soil and cool climates afford an opportunity for both 
late and early seedlings to give indications of what they are 
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at the first propagation, and if the breeders find that they can 
just as well discard 99 per cent of all their seedlings after 
the first propagation, then it should be practicable to grow at 
least 500,000 seedlings per year. Practically we could elim- 
inate the numerical factor against success. 


Dr. Stuart already has considered opening the facilities of 
such a station, if established for the winter production of 
seedlings, wherever the promise justifies, to the experiment 
stations of the country, to expedite their work, and has said 
that he would leave its stocks in the full control of each experi- 
ment station. 


With these facts all in mind and just as soon as careful 
trials have been made, the public relations committee would 
undertake the job of seeking an appropriaiton of up to $75,000 
for the purchase or rental of the best land available and for 
its equipment with buildings and with overhead irrigation for 
frost protection. 


Future Trading On Potatoes 


H. B. TABB, Tabb Potato Service, Chicago, Illinois 


The buying of merchandise for future delivery is one of the 
oldest forms of commercial activity in the world, and was being 
practiced when written history first came into being. Archeolo- 
gists are even now unearthing future contracts hieroglyphed on 
clay tablets from the buried cities of Babylon, Ur and Nineveh 
that flourished when the world was young 6,000 or more years 
ago, covering the delivery of all commodities known to the 
ancient world. 


These contracts were difficult to transfer, but assignments of 
liability are being found in connection with the very oldest 
records; and as the mercantile genius of the race developed and 
transfers or assignments became easier and more common, civil- 
ization progressed. Commerce and trade have always been the 
forerunner of discovery, enlightenment and civilization. 
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The foundation of all of the great kingdoms and countries of 
the world has been the tradesmen and the merchant princes who 
furnished the sinews of war and of conquest. Their task was to 
gather up commodities and merchandise at the point of produc- 
tion, and exchange them for other commodities and merchandise 
in distant lands or districts. In time, this brought about negoti- 
able instruments such as bills of exchange, notes, drafts and con- 
tract undertakings that could be transferred by the owner’s 
seal or endorsement, and civilization had made another big step 
forward. 


As the centuries rolled on, however, the defects of this person- 
al or individual system of transferring contracts and liabilities 
became more and more apparent. Some traders were dishonest, 
some died, some became bankrupt, and others were prevented 
from fulfilling their obligations by storms, drouth, floods and 
various other circumstances beyond the sellers’ or buyers’ con- 
trol. As civilization became more modern, the age-old doctrine 
of caveat emptor (let the buyer beware) fell in more and more 
disfavor. 


It has always been said that commerce knows neither laws nor 
customs, and out of this natural business instinct some genius 
finally evolved the idea of organizing a merchants’ exchange 
owned and financed by the members thereof, which would super- 
vise all contracts made by its members and guarantee their con- 
summation. This relieved the buyer or seller from assuming the 
risk of the solvency, honesty and health of the other party to 
the contract, and enabled him to safely do business on smaller 
margins of profit to the advantage of both producer and con- 
sumer. He looked to the exchange for the fulfillment of his 
contract, and if at any time he wished to shift his responsibility 
as either buyer or seller, he resold his contract to some other 
member of the exchange with no questions asked. 


This is the theory back of all of the great commodity ex- 
changes in the world today. The most familiar exchange to 
most of us is the Chicago Board of Trade, where the price of 
bread for the entire human race is largely determined each bus- 
iness day. Millions and millions of bushels of wheat, corn, oats 
and rye are bought and sold every session, and in the eighty-two 
years of its existence there has never been a contract defaulted. 
Due to the wonderful hedging facilities of this great institution, 
wheat and flour in the United States are handled on the closest 
margin of any commodity in the world. 


Future trading is approved by all of the best economists, and 
during the last few months has been endorsed by the Federal 
Farm Board and by the Department of Agriculture of the United 
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States. All human activities are more or less speculative, but 
a properly conducted board of trade enables the man who can 
not afford or who does not wish to speculate to shift his burden 
to someone else who is willing to back his judgment and assume 
the speculative risk until the commodity is needed for consump- 
tion. A liquid market is created which is public to all, where 
anyone at any time can buy or sell in any quantity with the 
positive assurance that the contract will be fulfilled to the letter, 
either in goods or cash equivalent. 


Future trading has spread rapidly during the last few years, 
until nearly every commodity of major importance in the coun- 
try has its Mercantile Exchange or Board of Trade. Among the 
more prominent items we might mention, besides grain, sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cottonseed oil, butter, eggs, cheese, lard, meat, 
silk, hides, burlap, hogs, and sheep—practically everything but 
fruits and vegetables, of which potatoes are the most important. 
In no case on record has future trading in any commodity ever 
been abandoned after it was once tried. The grain, butter and 
egg men, and in fact, all others would think they were almost 
put out of business if they were forced to go back to the old 
methods of barter and sale. 


Leading potato men over the country have been thinking and 
talking about future trading in potatoes for years, but until 
Mr. Lloyd S. Tenney became manager of the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange about a year ago, we had made no real progress. Mr. 
Tenny, as former chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at Washington, and later director of the Cotton Futures Admin- 
istration of the United States, is thoroughly familiar with all 
phases and angles of trading in agricultural commodities. He 
became interested immediately in the possibilities of placing po- 
tatoes on the board, and after numerous conferences with lead- 
ing potato interest of the middlewest, most of the practical de- 
tails have now been worked out. 


Several of the leading potato firms of the country have indi- 
cated their desire to become members of the Exchange, and 
important official announcements are expected most any day. 
It is hoped at present that trading can be started within sixty 
days, and possibly earlier. Additional meetings are scheduled 
for the coming week, and the tentative rules and regulations 
that have been proposed will likely be passed upon and adopted 
within the next few days. 


In the beginning, most of the trading will likely be in the 
nearby delivery months until the trade becomes more accustomed 
to future commitments. Later on, it is hoped that trading in 
the early fall deliveries will start soon enough in the spring to 
influence the acreage planted from year to year. Trading de- 
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tails have not yet been fully worked out, but the line-up at 
present is about as follows: 


Varieties: Northern Whites and Idaho Russets to start with. 


Trading Unit: Carlots of 36,000 pounds, with a 5% varia- 
tion allowable either way at delivery time. 


Price Fluctuations: One cent per cwt., or $3.60 per car for 
each point. 


Brokerage Charges: $12.50 per car for non-members, plus the 
Exchange charges and government tax of approximately $2.35 
per car. 


Grades: Exchange Standard Grade, which will be equivalent 
to U. S. No. 1, excepting that large potatoes must not be 
screened out. 


Inspections: All cars tendered for delivery must be inspected 
in Chicago yards by federal inspectors under Exchange super- 
vision. 


Place of Delivery: Chicago Union Terminals. All cars to be 
subject to full diversion privileges. 


Sacks: New, plain or branded, even weight, 100-lb., 120-lb., 
or 150-lb., with a probable discount of 5c per cwt. on 120-lb and 
150-lb. sizes. 


Delivery Months: Not definitely decided, but there will be at 
least three during the season, October, January and March, and 
more if the trade wants them. 


Time of Delivery: At the seller’s option any business day 
during the delivery month, all deliveries being made to the Ex- 
change, which allots them to the buyer or buyers holding the 
oldest contracts. Failure to deliver or close out contracts during 
the month subjects the seller to a fluctuating penalty of from 
five to ten per cent over prevailing cash prices. 


Weights: All weights and counts will be tested in the Chicago 
yards by the Exchange, if so requested by the buyer taking 
delivery. 


Margins: Depend upon price level and activity of market. At 
around $2.00 per cwt., margin requirements will probably be 
about $100 per car, to be kept good at all times. 


Personally, we believe future trading on potatoes will be the 
biggest step forward that the industry has evertaken. We 
will keep you fully advised as to the progress being made, and 
in the meantime, would appreciate your comments and sugges- 
tions, which will be relayed to the proper authorities. 
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Crop and Market News 


A VERY LIGHT CROP IN PROSPECT 


(Contribution from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


With prospects of only 2.75 bushels of potatoes per person 
in the United States, it seems almost certain that markets will 
be firm throughout the fall and winter. Prices advanced sharply 
during September, even while movement from the important 
late states was increasing. There was some indication that the 
advance may have been too rapid, for markets became a little 
“top-heavy” in some parts of the country. However, conditions 
generally were such that a strong situation could be rather 
easily maintained. Growers who have not lost appreciable quan- 
tities of potatoes from drought, heat, or other causes, should 
fare reasonably well this season. 


Production now seems likely to total less than 340,000,000 
bushels, which would be nearly 6° smaller that the light produc- 
tion of 360,000,000 bushels last year, 14% below the five-year 
average crop from 1924 to 1928, and only about 6% larger than 
the very short crop of 321,000,000 bushels in 1925. The prospec- 
tive 1930 crop represents a per capita supply of 2.75 bushels, 
which is slightly less than the lowest amounts previously re- 
corded, 2.78 in 1925, and 2.83 in 1916. The per capita production 
last year was about 2.91 and 1928 about 3.80 bushels. The 
spread of drought into the more northerly states and the tell- 
ing effect of the extreme temperatures during July and August 
are accountable for the 9% decline in production prospects since 
August 1. The average yield now expected for the country as 
a whole is 97.4 bushels, compared with 106.7 last year and 109, 
the average yield for the period 1919 to 1928. The 1930 yield, 
based on conditions reported on September 1, is the lowest since 
1921. 


Decline in crop prospects was particularly sharp in the more 
important late-shipping states in the eastern part of the country, 
particularly in Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the loss was foreseen early in August but, with 
the continued lack of beneficial rains, earlier indications of the 
reduction to be expected were surpassed. While the effect of 
heat and insufficient moisture were responsible for the loss in 
most of the states, in Maine the decline in crop prospects was 
due to excessive rains resulting in extensive blight and serious 
rot damage. Prospects continued good in most of the western 
states, particularly Idaho and Colorado. 
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The New Jersey season was closing with a record of 6,500 cars 
shipped by rail, as against 3,830 last year. Large additional 
quantities moved by motor truck. Although the crop in Aroos- 
took county, Maine, was suffering seriously from late blight, 
movement from that region was becoming very heavy by mid- 
September. Maine shipments were approaching 300 cars per 
day, and the entire group of important late states was becoming 
very active. Long Island was shipping around 130 cars daily. 
All producing sections throughout the country were forwarding 
together about 1,000 cars daily. 


Sacked Cobblers were returning $1.50-$1.65 per 100 pounds 
in Aroostook county, Maine, with haulings heavy. By mid- 
September, Early Ohios and Cobblers had advanced in south- 
eastern Minnesota to $2.-$2.15, while in Wisconsin shippers got 
$2.15-$2.30. Western Nebraska Bliss Triumphs were returning 
$1.60 at shipping points, with southern Colorado Bliss Triumphs 
and Brown Beautys at about the same as the Nebraska price. 
Best Russet Burbanks returned $1.60-$1.75 at southern Idaho 
points, and Rurals ranged $1.30-$1.40. 


Eastern jobbing markets were mostly higher, and the Chicago 
carlot market firm. Best sacked New Jersey Cobblers sold at 
$1.90-$3 per 100 pounds in large cities, with the New York market 
quoting Long Island Cobblers and Green Mountains within a 
range of $1.15-$2.35. General jobbing range on Maine Cobblers 
was $1.75-$2.30. The Chicago market reported carlot sales of 
North Central Cobblers at $2.25-$2.40 per 100 pounds. Early 
Ohios at 2.25-S2.45, Colorado Bliss Triumphs at $2.40-$2.50, and 
Idaho Russet Burbanks at $3.05-$3.15. Prices generally were 
75c-$1 per 100 pounds lower than last year in consuming centers, 
and slightly lower in shipping sections. 


Seed Potato Certification Notes 


MAINE 


Sept. 26, 1930. 
Our certified acreage this year is 9,37014 as compared with 
10,799 last year; a small decrease. The yield on certified 
stock this year will run some where between one hundred and 
one hundred ten barrels per acre. Last year it ran from 
one hundred twenty-five to one hundred seventy-five. Our total 
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crop for the state will not be more than 80% of last year. 
Digging is 60% to 75% completed. We have had some rain 
during September but not enough to interfere greatly with 
digging. 

I talked with County Agent Beverly of Presque Isle yester- 
day and he says that the late blight rot is breaking down in the 
field and that the potatoes going into storage are in very good 
condition. 


I was in the produce market in Boston last Monday morning 
and went into 40 or 50 cars. I expected to find a lot of late 
blight rot but the cars were much better than we had hoped for. 
The last crop report apparently lines the situation up for us 
to get a fair price for our potatoes and yesterday’s market in 
Presque Isle shows that the farmers were getting $2.00 to $2.24 
for Mountains and $1.75 to $1.50 for Cobblers. These quota- 


tions are warehouse cash to growers bulk per barrel measure. 
—E. L. NEWDICK. 


IDAHO 


Sept. 13, 1930. 

Our acreage is smaller this year than last. However, I think 
the total yield of certified seed will be considerably more than 
last year inasmuch as in the eastern part of the state, at least, 
the yield is much greater per acre than the dry seasons of the 
two previous years. 

I am not so sure about the northern part of the state but 
suspect that the yield will not be very good. 


Potato Acreage in Idaho Entered for Both First 
and Second Inspections. 


First Second Acreage Passing 

Inspection Inspection Second Inspection 
1929 _. 3,225 2,589 2,457 
1930 2,324 


—E. R. BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sept. 16, 1930. 
Our acreage of certified seed will probably be reduced some- 
what this year. Last year we had a total of 281.5 acres certi- 
fied. This year I estimate that our acreage will be approxi- 
mately 260 acres. We have one of two inspections to make 
this year and our records have not all been filed so I am unable 
to say just exactly what our total acreage will be. 
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Our production will probably be somewhere close to 55,000 
bushels. Of course this is only an estimate on my part and 
may be changed considerably when we make our final inspec- 
tion. 

The southeastern third of Pennsylvania has had sufficient 
rain since the middle of August to hold the plants in good 
condition. This section will not suffer materially as far as 
production is concerned because of the drought. The northern 
tier, central and western counties are all suffering quite sev- 
erely and will show a considerable reduction in yield. 

Our estimated production for Pensylvania is less than 19,- 
000,000 bushels. Several of our extension men who have been 
working on potatoes in the state believe that this estimate may 
be increased in October. 

We have had some general rains over the past week-end but 
they were not sufficient to moisten the ground for more than 


one or two inches. 
—K. W. LAUER. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sept. 13, 1930. 


The acreage planted in 1929 that finally passed all three in- 
spections was 421 acres. Up to the present time 439 acres have 
passed the first two inspections. The third inspection will be 
given at a little later date. 


The drought was very severe throughout most of the summer. 
Lately we have had some splendid rains and our potatoes are 
growing very nicely at the present time. Our production will 
probably. not be much over 100 bushels to the acre while our 
usual yield is better than 200 bushels per acre. 

—A. W. PALM. 


MONTANA 


Sept. 15, 1930. 
Montana has the following acreage inspected for certifica- 
tion. The final list of the acreage meeting requirements has 
not been made up, but the totals will not vary greatly from 
those given. 


Bliss Triumph 230.08 acres 
Green Mountain saxisateeamabieiit 1.00 acres 
Irish Cobbler 20.08 acres 
Netted Gem 607.00 acres 


A majority of the Triumphs were grown under irrigation and 
the yields will be good. Over half of the Gem acreage is under 
dry land and the yields will possibly range from 50 to 100 
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bushels per acre. Frost hit Montana the first of September 
and over a good part of the state the vines were killed to the 
ground. 


We just dug our experimental dry land plots. In spite of 
the fact that we had no rain from early spring until the middle 
of July, with a killing frost the last of June, some of our selec- 
tions came through with a yield of 175 to 200 bushels per acre. 
I do not consider that bad under the circumstances. 


Local markets just now are pricing potatoes high. Potatoes 
in the eastern part of Montana are selling at $3.00 per hundred, 
practically field run. This is particularly true in sections 
where the surrounding areas are chiefly dry land. 

—F. M. HARRINGTON. 


OREGON 


Sept. 17, 1930. 


Our certified acreage is about the same as last year. The 
yield, however, will be at least fifty per cent more than last 
year, due to greatly improved growing conditions in western 
Oregon. Our acreage of certified Gems will run considerably 
under last year, but our main variety, Burbank, will have a 
crop so much better than last year that we expect to tag 50% 
more potatoes than last. This Burbank seed goes mostly to 
California and the surplus Netted Gems go to Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

We have one important commercial section, the Klamath dis- 
trict, which has been increasing its tonnage yearly for the past 
six years, and this year that district will turn out about 2,000 
cars of table stock Netted Gems. Shipments from that one 
district will be as large as the total carlot shipments from 
Oregon in normal times a few years back. The state’s carlot 
shipments this year will be perhaps the largest on record. 

—E. R. JACKMAN. 


COLORADO 


Sept. 17, 1930. 


Our certified seed potato acreage entered this year is ap- 
proximately the same as last year, being 531 acres this year 
and 559 last year. However, only 273 acres passed this year 
and 441 last year, and there is a possibility that more will be 
rejected yet this year, as the bin inspection has not been made 
at this time. I estimate that there will be approximately 50,- 
000 bushels certified this year compared with 72,350 last year. 


Weather conditions in the state have been extremely peculiar, 
as our usual June drought extended almost through July. 
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When the rains started, however, they were unusually heavy, 
five inches being recorded at one time. As a general rule, our 
rains come as showers during the afternoon at rather irregular 
intervals. This year, however, we had rains lasting three and 
four days continuously. As a result of these rains and ex- 
tremely cool weather, an usual amount of late blackleg has 
shown up. We also have rejected several fields, especially of 
Triumphs, on giant hill. We also have the usual amount of 
leafroll and spindle tuber, but our greatest casualties have 
been in the Triumphs because of giant hill. We are expecting 
an average yield of about 200 bushels on what remains. The 
dry land sections will have an exceptionally heavy yield be- 
cause the rain came in time to make a heavy set of tubers. 
Frost held off in all sections until last week, at which time 
everything above 6,000 feet was killed. We have not yet had 
frost at the lower elevations. 


There is a great deal of interest this year in the 600-Bushel 
Club, and in spite of the spotted condition of the main potato 
districts, there will be a number of new members in the 600- 
Bushel Club, and practically all of the old members will re- 
peat their last year’s performance. Some of the earlier pota- 
toes are now being weighed for the club, but we have not yet 
received reports from these sections. 

—C. H. METZGER. 


NEW YORK 


September 13, 1930. 

The dry weather has affected us in this state to a consider- 
able extent, although I think much less than in some of the 
states further west. We had a pretty bad drought last year, 
but it was not so general as this year. I believe Long Island 
has a better crop this year than last year. Western New York 
is about the same, and central and eastern New York, which 
had abundant rain in 1929, has suffered considerably. Frosts 
have killed a few fields August 13th. In spite of the drought, 
our yield of certified seed in 1929 was about 230 bushels per 
acre. That is to say, almost as good as usual. The average for 
the state, however, was around 90 bushels. I believe the certi- 
fied fields will yield less this year, perhaps around 200 bushels, 
and the yield for the state will certainly be no higher than last 
year. 


Our acreage passing inspection is about 2,748, an increase 
of about 300 acres over last year. 
—KARL H. FERNOW. 
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MINNESOTA 


Sept. 12, 1930. 

As far as this year’s crop is concerned, I can not give an 
estimate of the number of bushels of each variety which will be 
certified. This information will not be available for another 
four or five weeks. In this connection I might add that about 
50% of the acreage listed for certification this year is located 
either on peat or in sections where they had enough rainfall 
to carry the crop through without reducing the yield to too 
great an extent. However, a great deal of the acreage is located 
in the Red River Valley and in some other sections where the 
rainfall has been practically nil all summer. In these sections 
I doubt very much if the average yield will be more than 60 
bushels to the acre. 


Acreage of Potatoes Inspected for Certification 
In Minnesota, 1930. 


Variety Insp’ted 


1363 


Passed Bu. Cert. Insp’ted Passed 


Bliss Triumph 
Irish Cobbler | 4328 


3297.0 | 568,402 | 2860.0 | 2231.9 


| 1076.0 225,960 783.0 735.8 
Early Ohio | 1007 | 891.0 | 98,010 707.0 580.8 
Rus’t Burbank | 19 | 13.5 | 2,700 12.5 5.5 
Ru’l N. Yorker 49 | 39.0 | 9.750 12.5 10.0 
Russet Rural 10 | 10.0 | 2,500 
Green Mount’n 11 | 7.25 | 1,827 54.0 46.5 
White Rose 13 13.0 | 1,950 3.5 3.5 
Red McCure 2 | 


6792 | 5346.75 | 911,009 | 4432.5 | 3622.0 


—A.G. TOLAAS. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Sept. 15, 1930. 
The following tabulation shows a comparison between the 
1929 and 1930 certified potato crop in North Dakota. The 
1930 figures herewith submitted are only approximate, but 
at the present time we have sufficient data from our inspectors 
to safely estimate the 1930 figures. 


Variety 1929 1930 
(Bu.) (Bu.) 

Irish Cobblers 190,000 160,000 
Bliss Triumphs 137,000 102,000 
Early Ohios 82,000 105,000 
Other Varieties 3,500 5,000 


Totals 412,500 372,000 
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It will be noticed that the total amount has decreased. The 
figures, however, indicate a rather sharp increase in the Early 
Ohio variety. The probable reason for the decrease in Bliss 
Triumphs is due to stricter regulations which the present ad- 
minstration in the seed department inaugurated during the 
past year. This is also probably the principal reason for the 
falling-off in Irish Cobblers. The Early Ohios have increased 
principally in response to the good demand and high prices 
for Early Ohios during the last couple of years when there was 
a rather low supply and heavy demand for them. We do not 
expect, however, that Early Ohios will be holding their own 
against Cobblers and Triumphs in the future. 


North Dakota suffered rather severely from drought during 
the summer and up until the latter part of August. Before 
August closed, however, abundant rains fell in almost every 
section of the state and we consider this helped the potato 
crop considerably because the vines stayed quite green and 
vigorous in spite of the dry weather. North Dakota is normally 
somewhat of a dry state and our growers are using methods 
which more easily help the crops meet drought conditions than 
some of our eastern states seem to be. For example, our ex- 
treme western growers, located in the semi-arid section, prac- 
tice considerable summer fallowing which conserves moisture 
and is a big aid in a very dry year. 


Up to the present we have had no killing frosts. The plants 
which were revived during the latter part of August by the 
rains are still making some progress toward a good yield for 
the crop. We have reports from our inspectors in nearly every 
section of the state indicating that the quality is going to be 


very good this year. 
—E. M. GILLIG. 


WISCONSIN 


Sept. 17, 1930. 


Although our applications are about 15 to 20% less than last 
year, I am expecting our total acreage certified will run very 
close to that of our acreage of last year. 


Yields, of course, are running lower, although I have been 
very agreeably surprised at the crop in certain sections of up- 
per Wisconsin where yields are running from 100 to 150 
bushels per acre. 
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The general idea of crop reduction is no doubt correct, but 
the type and quality of our certified seed crop is running very 
good this year and with satisfactory prices in sight, we feel 
the certified seed growers will be in better shape than last 
year. With improved conditions in the trade, we therefore 
look for more satisfactory results this year, than was the case 


in 1929. 
—J. G. MILWARD. 


Review of Recent Literature 


Whitehead, T.—Mature vs. Immature Seed Potatoes.—Frt., 
Fl. & Veg. Trades Jour., Aug. 16, 1930, pp. 177, 178. 


Dr. Whitehead of University College, North Wales, attempt- 
ed to ascertain the facts in the case by carrying on investiga- 
tions with two varieties as nearly free from virus diseases as 
possible. The varieties Kerr’s Pink and Great Scot were used. 
The former contained 0.11 per cent and the latter 0.22 per cent 
of virus diseases.. Immature seed of both varieties were har- 
vested on August 13, 1928, and mature seed on October 12. 
Both classes of seed were boxed under identical conditions and 
before planting were carefully graded so that as nearly similar 
sets were used as possible. This stock was planted March 23, 
1929. The mean total yields of 56 plants of Kerr’s Pink were 
124 + 5.06 lb. and 118+ 2.9 lbs. for immature and mature 
seeds respectively. The difference in means of .55 lb. which is 
less than the probable error (+ 5.83 lb.) to which it is liable. 
In the case of Great Scot the mean total yields were 101.5+3.8 
Ibs. and 101.6 + 4.3 lbs. or a difference of only 0.1 lb. in favor 
of the mature seed. 


While the results of this trial suggest that no advantage was 
obtained from immature seed it should be remembered that 
this is only the case when virus diseases are either absent or 


nearly so. 
—W. STUART. 


